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JAPANESE NETSUKES 

FROM several points of view the 
large collection of netsukes pre- 
sented to the Museum by Mrs. 
Russell Sage, and placed on exhi- 
bition in the room of recent accessions, is of 
interest and value. These small carvings 
illustrate, in the first place, an old-time Jap- 
anese characteristic of applying art in a 
painstaking and thorough manner to what- 
ever entered intimately into the life of the 
people through everyday use. These net- 
sukes served as a sort of button or toggle, 
with which to hold firmly in place, through 
silk cords passing underneath the obi or 
sash, the inro or medicine boxes, usually of 
lacquer, or tobacco pouches and pipe cases. 
Between the netsuke and the inro was the 
ojime, or slide, often but not always a 
metal, through which the two cords passed. 
These objects have, of course, long since 
passed out of daily use; but having been 
always highly regarded as works of art, 
they are now treasured only as such, both 
in Japan and foreign countries. 

Upon these netsukes, whether in wood or 
ivory or horn, or partly in metal, Japanese 
artists bestowed all the skill and close atten- 
tion and perfect workmanship that could 
be devoted to the most important works of 



art. Consequently, we find in this collec- 
tion a wonderful range in variety of imag- 
inative work, exhibiting a dexterity that 
can only be regarded as marvelous. Many 
of the pieces in the present collection are 
exceptionally old, and a very considerable 
number of them are the signed works of 
distinguished artists. Among the Japan- 
ese the netsukes carved in wood seem to be 
most highly esteemed, and with these may 
be ranked the small wooden masks, often 
used as netsukes, which are well represented 
in this collection. 

Apart from their direct value as works of 
art and their secondary value as illustrative 
of the Japanese view of the value of art as a 
universal need, these netsukes illustrate in 
their subjects very nearly the entire range 
of Chinese myth and legend and Japanese 
legend and folklore. In this connection 
alone, they merit special study, and may 
well be examined in connection with Mr. 
Joly's comprehensive work on Legend in 
Japanese Art. 

This collection, although coming to the 
Museum through the thoughtful generosity 
of Mrs. Sage, was formed during many 
years by Mr. A. C. Vroman, of Pasadena, 
California, and shows the result of tireless 
industry. As a collection, it is thought to 
rank with the largest collections in Europe, 
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including the famous collection in the Brit- 
ish Museum. 

It is hoped that in the course of time an 
adequate descriptive catalogue will be is- 



sued, which should greatly enhance the 
knowledge and enjoyment of the collection 
by students of Oriental art. 

H. M. 



NOTES 



THE Jacob H. Lazarus Scholar- 
ship. — The sixth competition for 
the award of the Jacob H. Laz- 
arus Scholarship for the Study 
of Mural Painting, established in 1892 by 
Mrs. Amelia B. Lazarus and Miss Emilie 
Lazarus, will be held at the National 
Academy of Design, beginning Monday, 
May 15th. The successful competitor will 
begin his course in Rome on the first day of 
next October, and will hold the Scholarship 
for three years. Mr. George W. Breck, 
who was in 1896 the first winner of the 
Scholarship, has consented to take charge 
of the competition this year in the place of 
Mr. Frederic Crowninshield, now in Rome, 
who has hitherto conducted the competi- 
tions. Associated with Mr. Breck as a 
Committee in Charge are the following 
gentlemen: Messrs. Henry Bacon, Edwin H. 
Blashfield, Frederic Crowninshield, Daniel 
C. French, A. D. F. Hamlin, Francis C. 
Jones, George W. Maynard, and Andrew T. 
Schwartz. 

The New Catalogue of Ceramics. — 
The entire collection of ceramics belonging 
to the Museum has now been catalogued in a 
recently published book, entitled Catalogue 
of the Collection of Pottery, Porcelain, and 
Faience, by Garrett Chatfield Pier, As- 
sistant Curator of the Department of 
Decorative Arts. It is bound in paper and 
resembles in type and general make-up the 
Catalogue of Casts issued in June, 19 10. 
It contains 425 pages descriptive of the 
2,850 objects in the collection, and has 
43 full-page illustrations showing over 70 
of the objects described. The Introduc- 
tion contains a brief but comprehensive 
history of the ceramic art, a statement of 
the character of the present Museum col- 
lection, its strength and its weakness, and 



an explanation of the arrangement both of 
the catalogue and of the objects themselves. 
In the catalogue the chronological order has 
generally been followed. In some cases it 
has been laid aside, in order to keep certain 
important collections by themselves. The 
productions of the Far East are catalogued 
first, followed by those of the Near East, 
and, lastly, those of Europe from Byzantine 
to rococo. To quote from the Introduc- 
tion on the arrangement of the objects 
themselves, "The major part of the collec- 
tions will now be found in rooms or sections 
devoted to other objects of like provenance 
and epoch. And since lack of space forbids 
the exhibition of the entire ceramic col- 
lection, it is intended to change the objects 
from time to time. ,, Objects exhibited will 
be numbered according to the catalogue. 
Thus, whatever portion of the collection 
may be exhibited at any one time, the 
catalogue will prove serviceable for that 
portion. 

It certainly is fitting to name, in passing, 
a few generous donors whose gifts have 
formed the nucleus of the present collection 
of ceramics: Messrs. Samuel Colman, 
Charles Stewart Smith, Edward C. Moore, 
and W. B. Osgood Field, Rev. Alfred 
Duane Pell, and the late President of the 
Museum, Mr. Henry G. Marquand. Their 
large donations, augmented by many 
smaller gifts and by judicious purchases, 
have rendered possible the present collec- 
tion of pottery, porcelain, and faience. 

A Grinling Gibbons Mirror. — A most 
remarkable piece of wood carving has re- 
cently been lent by Mr. Richard A. Can- 
field. This is a mirror frame attributed to 
Grinling Gibbons (1 648-1 721), who was, 
perhaps, the greatest carver England ever 
produced. He was closely associated with 
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